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Prominent United 
States and Latin American leaders 
meet at Harvard to grapple with 
problems of inter-American busi- 
ness. 


Caribbean island-para- 
dise for fun and world shopping 
delights travelers with its early 
Dutch colonial charm. 


Brilliant young re- 
search scientist sees his $50 mil- 
lion dream taking shape on a 
mountain top overlooking Caracas. 


Under Secretary of 
State Roy Rubottom answers some 
pointed questions about inter- 
American affairs. 
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“Callején del Beso’’ a street of Guanajuato. 













Guanajuato 


The fabulous 16th century silver mining town. Rich in legends 
where each of its quaint winding streets has a story to tell. You'll 
discover surprises at the turn of every corner. Here you can relax 
undisturbed in the atmosphere of the past while enjoying the hos- 
pitality of hotels with modern appointments in old-world settings. 


You'll be really happy vacationing in Mexico. 
MEXICO awaits you. Your travel agent will tell you. 
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HEMISPHERE 


. . . With the launching of Sputnik, 
Russia put into motion more forces than 
the mere physical ones necessary to 
place the artificial moon on its deter- 
mined orbit. These forces, in a sense, 
may prove more powerful in the long 
run than the ones which hoisted Sputnik 
several hundred miles above the earth. 

In the Hemisphere the impact of 
these forces began to be felt within days 
after the shiny satellite began whirling 
around the earth. Initial reaction was 
one of head-shaking amazement at the 
Russian’s bold coup. Then all eyes 
turned northward, toward the other 
powerful contestant in this fantastic in- 
ternational struggle. 

“What will the mighty United States 
do now?” The question was everywhere 
—in newspaper headlines, over the air- 
waves, on people’s lips. It was voiced 
with the excitement generated by a dull 
battle suddenly enlivened as one antago- 
nist gets in a good punch. How effective 
Latins regarded that punch was aptly 
and humorously implied in a political 
cartoon that appeared in a Panamanian 
newspaper: The spaceman-garbed figure 
of Eisenhower stands on the moon look- 
ing at an approaching space ship piloted 
by Khrushchev. Boasts Ike: “Ha! I told 
you we’d make it to the moon before 
you did!’ Replies the Russian: “And 
what makes you think we’re coming 
from earth?” 

More pertinent than the spectator in- 
terest now holding the attention of the 
Latin American countries is another 
Sputnik consequence — a consequence 
much more dangerous to the security of 
the Hemisphere. 

This is the resurging boldness of 
Communism in the Americas, fed by the 
skyrocketed prestige of Russian technol- 
ogy. A case in point is Brazil. Tradi- 
tionally, Brazil has had one of the larg- 
est and most active Communist parties 
in the Hemisphere; for several years 
now, however, it has been outlawed and 
its leader, Luis Carlos Prestes, has 
dodged legal charges pending against 
him. 

Yet within days of Sputnik’s grand 
appearance, Brazil’s Communist ma- 
chinery has begun to shift from a de- 
fensive to an offensive position. Prestes 
suddenly found himself willing to take 


his chances with the authorities. And 
Prestes’ second-in-command, Diogenes 
Arruda, casually mentioned to newsmen 
that now “conditions appear favorable” 
for the Communist party to regain its 
legal status in Brazil. 

Unfortunately, other than Commun- 
ists were speaking along these lines. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, Social-Demo- 
crat Cid Carvalho, with Sputnik in 
mind, said that Russia had passed from 
a backward country to the “leader in 
the technological field.” Adding two and 
two he concluded that Sputnik and 
Prestes’ decision to restore legality to 
himself and the Communist party was 
no coincidence. That the walls against 
organized Communism may already be 
cracking was revealed when Deputy 
Carvalho advocated “legality for all 
the parties, even the Communists. . . .” 
despite his misgivings. 

Misgivings abounded in other quarters 
too, particularly in Sao Paulo, where 
labor strikes virtually paralyzed this 
city’s enormous industrial complex. Per- 
sistent rumors laid the strikes—and the 
violence that characterized them — to 
emboldened Communist elements in the 
unions. 

Said a Brazilian newspaperman re- 
cently in the United States: “This fir- 
ing of a satellite by the Russians is a 
serious blow to United States prestige 
in Brazil. Only the future can tell how 
far-reaching its effects will be.” 

In the immediate frenzy to drop ev- 
erything and catch up with the Red 
satellite, it appeared that the United 
States might be overlooking other steps 
it could take to nullify — or at least 
ameliorate — the effects of Sputnik 
among its hemispheric neighbors. Wheth- 
er calm thinking will eventually prevail 
and these steps be taken still remains to 
be seen. 


. . . While most Latinos looked sky- 
ward in amazement at Sputnik, a few 
others peered down in dismay at the 
falling price of one of the hemisphere’s 
economic mainstays: coffee. 

Already the declining value of whole- 
sale coffee—as registered on the U. S. 
market, largest consumer for Latin pro- 
ducers—has resulted in some economic 
belt tightening and frenzied scurrying 
for feasible corrections of the situation. 


OUTLOOK 


Little El Salvador, which depends al- 
most exclusively on coffee for its foreign 
exchange, announced that it would have 
to curtail some of its projects for 1958. 

President José Marfa Lemus admitted 
in a press conference recently that the 
“coffee crisis” affected about $20 million 
in governmental revenues. 

Probably worst affected of all the 
coffee-producing nations is Brazil, larg- 
est single supplier. During calendar year 
1956 Brazil supplied 44 percent of the 
world coffee exports; predicted exports 
for the 12 months ending in October, 
1958: 39 percent. 

Two big factors are responsible for 
the coffee market’s shaky condition. One 
is overproduction on the part of the 
Latin growers. Second is the growing 
slice of the market being captured by 
the cheaper African bean. In the past 
eight years African production has about 
doubled (8.5 million bags annually at 
present) and in the past year alone has 
increased by almost four percent its 
take of the U. S. market. 

In a meeting of coffee-producing na- 
tions of the Americas held this month 
in Mexico City an agreement was 
reached which the signers hope will re- 
lieve the effects of overproduction. The 
agreement: to withhold not less than 20 
percent of the exportable crop from 
consumer channels and thus keep prices 
from dropping any lower. The signing 
countries — which produce jointly 94 
percent of the coffee in the hemisphere 
—are Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Mexico. 

Despite this effort, however, observ- 
ers close to the industry give the pact 
low odds of having much success. They 
point out that similar agreements have 
been drawn up before, only to break 
down after signatory nations ignored the 
terms when it was to their advantages. 
Furthermore, with the exception of Co- 
lombia and Brazil, none of these coun- 
tries have adequate facilities for large 
quantities of surpluses. Diehard skep- 
tics, moreover, feel that rather than 
help, the voluntary withholding of Am- 
erican-produced coffee will serve only to 
open up more of the market for the 
African competitor. 


Faced with such unpleasant alterna- 
tives, Latin America’s coffee producing 








OUTLOOK 





nations still cannot look forward to a 
time when they are not haunted by the 
spectre of one-crop economies subject to 
the whims of the world’s coffee drink- 
ers. 


BOLIVIA-BRAZIL 


. . . Still hanging fire is an agreement 
between these two countries on explor- 
ation of the potentially oil-rich province 
of Santa Cruz in eastern Bolivia. For 
several months now (See LAR August 
1957) the Bolivian government has been 
pressing Brazil to do something about its 
exploration option in the 8.6-million- 
acre reserve, or get out. 

But national and international com- 
plications have confused the issue and 
raised tempers to the point of bitter 
across-the-border accusations. After six 
weeks of fruitless discussions in La Paz, 
Bolivians accused the Brazilian delega- 
tion of attempting to practice imperial- 
ism in its dealings. Later rumors spread 
that Brazilian interests have been pro- 
moting unrest in the Santa Cruz pro- 
vince to spur a so-called “secessionist” 
movement. 

Brazil’s Foreign Ministry indignantly 
denied these inferences, complicated 
the issue further by pointing an accus- 
ing finger at United States oil com- 
panies which would benefit—the reason- 
ing goes—by a breakdown of the Bo- 
livian-Brazilian treaty. 

This agreement dates back to 1938 
when Brazil built a railroad into Bolivia 
in exchange for rights to joint oil ex- 
ploitation of the Santa Cruz area and 
a share of the earnings. For years the 
treaty was nothing more than a scrap of 
paper since neither country had the fa- 
cilities or financing to exercise its pro- 
visions. But in 1955 when Bolivia op- 
ened up its territory to exploration by 
foreign companies, Santa Cruz emerged 
as a very desirable plum. 

Obviously Brazil thinks of its conces- 
sion as a plum too, but can’t quite cope 
with it. Strangled in its own domestic 
production by nationalistic _ policies 
which limit the industry to the money- 
short, technology-short efforts of a state- 
owned petroleum monopoly, there seems 
to be little possibility that Brazil could 
exercise its Bolivian option — at least 
within the foreseeable future. Yet the 
thought of conceding to Bolivia its wish 
to bring in foreign financing to exploit 
the area is anathema to Brazil’s nation- 
alists. To them such a move would con- 
stitute a back-door entry into Brazil it- 
self. 

Further darkening the Brazilian na- 
tionalists’ nightmare of infiltrating for- 
eigners was the news that neighboring 
Paraguay had granted the Pure Oil 
Company of Chicago a 14.5 million acre 
exploration and drilling concession—the 
country’s first. This meant that the na- 
tionalistic bulwark against foreign oil 


companies had crumbled in still another 
Latin American country. It also meant 
that unless Brazil and Bolivia end their 
haggling soon, some of that rich oil bed 
under Santa Cruz may be tapped from 
the Paraguayan side. 


COLOMBIA 


... A long step toward solving Co- 
lombia’s ages-old transportation dilem- 
ma has been taken with the opening of 
a 90-mile stretch of railroad between 
the two Magdalena river ports of La 
Dorada and Puerto Berrio. One im- 
mediate result of this link is that the 
capital, Bogota, and Medellin, Colom- 
bia’s principal industrial center, are 
joined by rail for the first time in his- 
tory. 

The new line will be part of the 468- 
mile Atlantic railroad stretching half 
the country’s length from Bogota to the 
Atlantic seaports of Santa Marta~and 
Barranquilla. Estimates now are that the 
entire project will be completed by 
early 1960. 

Aside from its practical implications, 
the Atlantic railroad stands out as an 
impressive example of Colombia’s in- 
creasing development. Equally note- 
worthy are other projects currently un: 
derway, of which one of the most sig- 
nificant is a giant oil refinery now near- 
ing completion in the Atlantic port city 
of Cartagena. 

With this refinery in operation, Dr. 
Antonio Alvarez Restrepo, Colombia’s 
Finance Minister, has said, the country 
will become practically self-sufficient in 
its petroleum products needs. 

Dr. Alvarez estimates: that his coun- 
try’s economy right now is much health- 
ier than that of some other Latin Am- 
erican countries, despite the years of 
maladministration under the regime of 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla ousted last May. 
For one thing, says the finance minister, 
Colombia now is producing about 97 
percent of the foodstuffs it consumes. 
Another index is the decreasing foreign 
indebtedness of the country. During 
August alone it dropped by $8,800,000 
to bring the total backlog of Colombia’s 
commercial debts in the United States 
down to $23,700,000, a much more 
manageable sum than the $126 million 
figure registered a year ago. 

To get the country back on its finan- 
cial feet, Colombians are having to 
swallow a bitter pill—austerity. This 
means complete denial of practically 
everything imported, from candy bars 
to Cadillacs. But the remedy is having 
its effect and beneath their grumbling, 
Colombians, from Finance Minister Al- 
varez on down, are taking it and keep- 
ing their fingers crossed. 


ECUADOR 


. . . Transportation needs in Ecuador 
also received a healthy boost with an- 


nouncement that the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
will loan the country $14.5 million for 
road construction and maintenance. 

With a sorely inadequate present 
highway system of some 2000 miles— 
most of which is gravel—Ecuador has 
been in dire need of improved road 
facilities. The loan will be used to build 
four roads totaling 330 miles. Longest 
of these will complete the highway be- 
tween the capital, Quito, and Guaya- 
quil, the country’s principal port. 

Bound to benefit from these improve- 
ments is the nation’s economy. New and 
better roads will open up virginal, fer- 
tile country—of which there is much in 
Ecuador — and encourage agricultural 
and industrial movement, both for do- 
mestic markets and for export. 


VENEZUELA 


. . . Piqued by the foot-dragging and 
apparent lack of interest of his neigh- 
bors, President Marcos Pérez Jiménez 
has withdrawn his government’s offer 
to ante up some $33 million for a Vene- 
zuelan-proposed inter-American devel- 
opment fund. 

President Pérez Jiménez explained 
that over more than a year’s time seven 
American governments had approved 
his proposal, four had expressed no 
opinion, and nine suggested that the 
whole matter be turned over to the In- 
ter-American Social and Economic 
Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. This suggestion, said the pres- 
ident, was “not opportune” and would 
only constitute “additional delay.” 

In a thinly-veiled blast at what he 
considered the proscrastinating nature 
of fellow-governments, the general-pres- 
ident said, “Pan Americanism, continen- 
tal solidarity and any other such con- 
cepts will continue to be theoretical 
plans headed for failure .. . if they are 
not translated into concrete measures.” 

With that failure to discourage it in 
community ventures, Venezuela soon an- 
nounced that it would implement some 
concrete measures of its own to aid its 
sister republics on an individual basis. 
The measures: bilateral pacts of finan- 
cial and technical assistance. 

Thus wealthy Venezuela unveiled the 
first foreign aid program of any con- 
sequence to be sponsored by a Latin 
American country. Reportedly negotia- 
tions are already underway with Ecua- 
dor for a loan which may amount to 
$15 million. Agreements with Paraguay 
and Haiti are said to be next on the 
list. 

If the assistance plan works out as 
anticipated, Venezuela, financially fat 
from immense oil revenues, may set a 
commendable example of inter-Latin 
American cooperation and contribute 
tremendously towards her sister repub- 
lics’ development. 














THE UNCONCERNED 


Developments during the past months now indicate most definitely that 
one of the truly big international fights will occur next year in the halls of 
the United States Congress when the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


comes up for extension. 


This conflict involves three separate groups in the United States—yet 


only two of the groups will be vocal. 


One group, the free traders, will fight vehemently not only for conti- 


nuance of the reciprocal trade program, but for even more liberal policies. 


toward tariff regulations. The staunch protectionists, constituting the 


second group, will battle to have the entire program scuttled. 


Then there is that third group, larger than the other two combined yet 
totally unaware of itself. It is composed of the man in the street who 
goes happily about his business unconcerned with whether the free trade 


program is continued or not. 


Because of his utter indifference the man in the street permits the 
fight in Congress to resolve into a struggle along partisan lines. Advocates 


of the extension would like very much for this third group to become 


interested. 


The problem is how—how to make the ice cream vendor in Miami, or 
the transit operator in New York recognize that in the final analysis he 
has a stake—an important one, too—in the Congressional fight over the 


free trade program. 


Somewhere along the line a way must be found to explain to the 
member of this silent, indifferent group that the standard of living he 
enjoys, the goods that are available to him, are due not only to his own 
productive capacity. These benefits are a result also of those markets 
abroad which represent the added margin of profit, the rich icing on the 


enormous United States production cake. 


Publishers like myself are charged with making available the infor- 
mation about such important matters. But it is up to the readers to study 


and to assimilate that which is written. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: “Queen Emma,” 
famous swinging pontoon bridge across 
the entrance to St. Anna Bay in colorful 
Willemstad. (Courtesy the Netherlands 
West Indies Tourist Bureau.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send old address, 
exactly as it appears on your magazine 
label, along with new address, including 
zone number. Allow at least four weeks 
to effect change. 
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Pleasantly Surprised 
Dear Sir: 

The August issue of LATIN AMERI- 
CAN REPORT has just been brought 
to my attention and I hasten to let you 
know that I am most pleasantly sur- 
prised to see such a fine magazine de- 
voted exclusively to recording: and in- 
terpreting the changing history of our 
hemisphere . . . wish you all the best in 
this endeavor. 

I also was pleased to discover the at- 
tention given to Panama and to the 
Panama Canal, although not so pleased 
to read the entire article starting on 
page 20 without finding some recog- 
nition of the good the United States has 
done here and the benefits to Panama, 
though her economy has been tied to 
the Canal. 

Wi1LuiaM G. AREY, Jr. 
Office of the President 
Panama Canal Company 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 


Don’t Be Discouraged 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosing $5 to renew my subscription 
for another year . . . You are doing 
very well and don’t be discouraged 
about not always getting an issue out on 
time. You have a lot of readers rooting 
for you. 

Franx D. HutTLincEer 
Philadelphia 


Teaching Aid 
Dear Sir: 

The articles in this magazine are well 
written and illustrated. They make an 
excellent teaching aid . . . Although 
publications delays have been an in- 
convenience, I hope they have helped 
to produce an even better magazine. 
Best wishes. 

Frank Paut BENWELL 
Language Department 
Jefferson City Junior College 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Reprints Available 
Dear Sir: 

We want to thank you for the 
wonderful story on the Colon Free Zone 
(LAR August). We are so pleased with 


it we are wondering if LATIN AMERI- 
CAN REPORT could make reprints for 
us. We would need about 2,000 copies 
which we intend to distribute during the 
forthcoming 44th National Foreign 
Trade Convention . . . 
Tuomas E. Lyons 
Colon Free Zone 
Washington, D. C. 


Seen and Liked 
Dear Sir: 

Yesterday I read some of the articles 
in your very interesting reports on the 
growth of South America. I have always 
been fascinated by the stories of un- 
usual countries and their progress. (I 
had heard) about Caracas and how 
beautiful it is and then I saw the pic- 
tures . . . in your magazine and read 
about it . . . In short, I would like to 
learn more about this land, through 
your magazine . . . Please send us 
LATIN AMERICAN REPORT for the 
period of one year... . 

ERLENE GREENE 
Roy Greene Company, Inc. 
Bradenton, Fla. 
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Successful Satchmo: Off on an 
unofficial goodwill tour of South Ameri- 
ca: jazz trumpet king, Louis “Satchmo” 
Armstrong. Fact that the Satch doesn’t 
speak a word of Spanish didn’t keep 
Latin jazz fans from understanding his 
trumpet talk. Leaving the theater where 
he played in Buenos Aires, Satchmo had 
to be spirited away by police after 
screaming admirers defied firehoses to 
mob him and his band. After equally 
rousing receptions at Caracas, Rio, Sao 
Paulo, Montevideo and Santiago, Arm- 
strong was considering stopping off in 
Central America on his way home. 


Newsman Charges: Pedro Joa- 
quin Chamorro, exiled former editor of 
La Prensa of Managua, Nicaragua, ap- 
pearing before the Freedom of the Press 
Committee of the Inter American Press 
Association in Washington, accused the 
regime of Nicaraguan President Luis 
Somoza of stifling press freedom. Cha- 
morro escaped last April from a Nicara- 
guan prison where he was held for al- 
leged complicity in the 1956 assassi- 
nation of President Anastasio Somoza. 
The prominent newspaperman said that 
the Somoza regime is actually a dicta- 
torship, charged that political prisoners 
have been subjected to torture and brain 
washing to wring out confessions of 
political crimes. Chamorro’s charges 
brought heated denials from Ambassa- 
dor Alejandro Abaunza Marenco, Nica- 
raguan delegate to the United Nations 
General Assembly. 


On Trial: Finally going to trial this 
month in Panama, on charges of com- 
plicity in the assassination of President 
José Antonio Remén two years ago, is 
the alleged trigger man Rubén O. Miro, 
socialite playboy, sportsman and _attor- 
ney. Admitting at first that he did the 
shooting, Miré now denies it, says that 
he will name six or seven others respon- 
sible. There has been gossip that Miré 
was paid to take full blame, a decision 
that he perhaps later regretted. The 
trial is looked on locally as important, 
not so much for what happens to Miré, 
as for what political scandal it may 
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bring to light. Some sources predict the 
trial will determine which of several 
factions within the National Patriotic 
Coalition will have the strongest control 
over the party now in power in Panama. 


Attractive Addition: A petite 
young blonde has joined the delegation 
from Costa Rica to the United Nations 
General Assembly. She is Senora Karen 
de Figueres, 27, wife of Costa Rica’s 
President José Figueres. Assigned to the 
Social, Humanitarian and. Cultural 
Committee, Sefiora Figueres is well 
qualified for her role. She is a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, the 
New York School of Social Welfare, 
the University of Copenhagen and Co- 
lumbia University. It was while writing 
her thesis on social reforms in Costa 
Rica, for a doctor’s degree in sociology, 
that the young scholar met and married 
President Figueres. Born in New York 
of Danish parents, Senora Figueres 
speaks fluently in three languages; is 
one of the youngest delegates to the 
United Nations. Coincidentally, Sefiora 
Figueres’ predecessor on the U. N. com- 
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mittee was the Costa Rican President’s 
first wife , also U. S. born. 


Presidential Timber: The man 
who at this time appears most likely to 
get the nod as presidential candidate 
for Mexico’s official Party of Revolu- 
tionary Institutions (PRI) is the present 
Labor Minister, 47-year-old Adolfo Lé- 
pez Mateos. PRI spokesmen claim that 
Lépez’ backing is so overwhelming that 
there is little possibility of anyone else 
being picked to run. Final decision will 
be in the hands of the PRI national 
convention November 15, but by tra- 
dition the incumbent President (Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines) is permitted to choose 
his successor. Since PRI’s formation in 
1938, .it has never lost an election. 
Handsome Lépez Mateos has been 
Minister of Labor and Social Welfare 
since his appointment in 1952, after he 
had helped Ruiz Cortines in that year’s 
campaign. He has since remained on 
intimate terms with President Ruiz and 
with past PRI presidents Cardenas and 
Aleman. 





Karen de Figueres 


Young face in the U. N. 











Washed by the blue-green waters of 
the Caribbean, just off the coast of 
Venezuela, lies a little bit of Holland 
in the American world. It is the island 
of Curacao. Here man and nature have 
worked together to create a painted 
paradox. Although deep in the tropics 
(12° N.) and only 38 miles off the 
rainy, forested shores of Venezuela, Cu- 
racao is so dry that its people have to 
distill drinking water from the sea, and 
even during the brief rainy season that 
begins in November there is hardly a 
day without sunshine. Skies are bright 
blue and clear most of the year—like 
those of southwestern United States. Al- 
though rain forests shade the nearby 
shores of the mainland, on Curacao 
trees are few and small; desert cacti are 
a more customary part of the arid land- 
scape. 

The paradox of Curacao does not 
end, but merely begins, with the island’s 
sunny climate. Where nature leaves off, 
the hand of man takes a part in the 
scheme of things. 

Set in the heart of a Spanish-speaking 
world of olive skinned peoples, Spanish 
nevertheless is relatively little spoken; 
though 40 or 50 nationalities are repre- 
sented by the island’s inhabitants, the 
light-skinned, blond-haired Dutch still 
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are strikingly in evidence. 

Travelers to this part of the world 
will have become accustomed to Spanish 
influence in architecture, or the plate- 
glass modernity of neighboring Cara- 
cas. A startling departure from this pat- 
tern emerges in Curacao. Dominating 
Willemstad, the capital and outlying 
suburbs, are quaint Dutch colonial build- 
ings and the same antiseptic cleanliness 
and neatness that have long been the 
trademark of Holland and the Dutch 
people. 

Curacao might well be termed “The 
Painted Land’’. Color—in myriad bril- 
liant hues—intoxicates the eye that 
drinks in the rich Curacalean scene. As 
though nature had not done enough by 
providing a setting against the blue- 
green Caribbean, capped by a sky of the 
deepest azure, man took brush in hand 
and deftly added the finishing touches. 
There is not a home in the residential 
suburbs of Scharloo or Pietermaai—not 
a business house in Punda—that has not 
been touched by the magic brush. Gold- 
en yellows alternate with pastel blues, 
with coral pinks and jade greens, and 
topping-off each colorful structure is the 
steep, narrow-gabbled, red tiled roof of 
Colonial Dutch design. 

The over-all effect is a landscape of 
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such brightness as would have caused 
the “Mad Dutchman” to pause with 
brush poised in mid-air and to exclaim 
with pure joy. Certainly Curagao, and 
more especially the colonial streets of 
Willemstad, is worthy of no less than 
a Van Gogh canvass. Curazalefos, as 
their Latin neighbors call them, take 
great pride in the brightly painted fa- 
cade of their capital. When in 1956, 
their beloved Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands paid a visit to Curacao, it 
was decided in preparation for the great 
event that every building on the island 
should receive a fresh coat of paint, and 
not even the most inconsequential shack 
failed to feel the stroke of the brush. 
LINGUISTIC POTPOURRI. As 
though not to be outshone by their 
painted creations along the streets of 
Willemstad, the people themselves dress 
in brilliant shades of green and crimson 
and yellow, and more especially Dutch 
blue. Cosmopolitan Willemstad is made 
up of people of every origin. The of- 
ficial language is Dutch and one hears 
it spoken in government circles, in so- 
ciety and in many of the shops. English 
and Spanish also are spoken fluently in 
society, in the clubs and in office and 
shops. The native population speaks a 
peculiarly impossible dialect known as 

















derived from a_combi- 
nation of Spanish and Portuguese, with 
a soupgon of Dutch and English thrown 
in. 


Papiamento, 


Curacao’s measurements are modest— 
only 173 square miles . . . 38 miles long 
and seven across at the widest point. It 
is one of six islands that comprise the 
Netherlands West Indies, otherwise 
known asthe Dutch Antilles. Neighboring 
Aruba and Bonaire, and three lesser 
isles, St. Maarten, Saba, and St. Eusta- 
tius in the northeast corner of the Car- 
ibbean round out the sextet. Curacao, 
the largest, leads the others in com- 
mercial importance. A population of 
116,000 live long and happy lives in its 
healthful, sunny climate. Most of them 
are concentrated in the vicinity of Wil- 
lemstad. 

The colorful little island lies in per- 
petual sunshine well outside the hurri- 
cane belt, and prevailing northeasterly 
trade winds cool its shores. The average 
temperature from December through 
March is just under 80 degrees but the 
ever-present trade winds make it seem 
much cooler than it actually is. Temper- 
atures during the rest of the year are 
only slightly higher—in fact, variations 
between day and night temperatures are 
greater than seasonal variations. 

The northern coastal expanse is cliff- 
lined and almost unbroken, and con- 
tinuously buffeted by wind-driven surf. 
In contrast, the south shore is calm and 
pierced by tongues of the sea pushing 
inland to form a series of good bays and 
the magnificant deep-water harbor of 
Schottegat at the island capital. A net- 
work of fine roads criss-crosses the is- 
land, carrying heavy traffic of American 
and European cars. A few minutes drive 
across the island from Willemstad is 
modern Dr. Albert Plesman airport, 
aerial crossway of the southern Carib- 
bean, with direct flights to Amsterdam, 
Miami, New York and the other Ameri- 
cas. 

SHIPPING MECCA. Willemstad is 
one of the busiest ports in the Carib- 
bean and one of the largest warehousing 
areas. More than 6,000 ocean-going 
ships, representing upward of 46 million 
tons, call at Willemstad and the other 
three ports of the island each year. Fine 
deep-water harbor facilities at Schotte- 
gat have been the principal factor in lo- 
cating widespread industrial activities 
around its shores. The shores of Schotte- 
gat hum with industry ranging from 
shipbuilding to oil refining. Both here 
and at St. Anna Bay, the channel that 
runs through Willmstad to Schottegat, 
are ample fueling facilities and well 
equipped berths for both passenger ves- 
sels and freighters. Many cruise ships 
stop at Curacao, the larger ones docking 
at Caracas Bay, only 15 minutes from 
Willemstad by motor car. 

For all practical purposes, Willem- 
stad is Curacao, and Curagao is Wil- 
lemstad. In the colorful capital city lies 





All the goods of the world may be had on narrow Heerenstraat 


the seat of the island’s culture, the focal 
point of island society, the spirit of Cu- 
ragao—here live most of the island’s 
people. The traveler who gets the truest 
impression of Willemstad at first sight is 
the traveler who comes to Curacao by 
sea. He literally sails through the heart 
of the city if his ship docks in St. Anna 
Bay or goes through to Schottegat basin. 

What does the seafaring traveler see 
and feel as he stands at the rail of a 
sleek passenger vessel, with the trade 
winds blowing cool across the bow, as it 
noses into Willemstad? 

Close in on either side of the channel 
entrance he sees the high, weathered 
walls of twin fortresses that in ancient 
times guarded the bay. The fortress on 
the right hand, or east side, of the chan- 
nel has gotten a change of face with the 
new luxury hotel “El Curacao” built in- 
to the fortress above and behind the ser- 
rated walls. Directly ahead of the ship, 
a pontoon bridge, known as “Queen 
Emma’’, bars the channel. Then in re- 
sponse to a deep-throated blast of the 
ship’s whistle, the startled traveler at 
the deck rail sees the pontoon bridge 
swing slowly and fold against the side of 
the quay for the vessel to pass. 

Now the ship is in the channel. On 
the quay that lines cither side of the 


channel stand neat rows of narrow- 
gabled Dutch buildings painted in bril- 
liant primary colors or delicate pastels. 
The passenger is of the feeling that he 
suddenly has been transplanted from 
the Western Hemisphere into some part 
of Old World Holland. On his right 
hand is the ancient business section 
known as Punda, with its narrow, Old 
World streets. A smaller canal that 
branches off at right angles to the chan- 
nel separates Punda from the early resi- 
dential section called Pietermaai. In 
these two cities within a city are to be 
found the finest and oldest examples of 
early Dutch colonial architecture. On 
the traveler’s left hand lies Otrabanda, 
which means “the other bank.” Otra- 
banda is a mixed business and residen- 
tial section and is not without attrac- 
tions of its own. Directly ahead of the 
ship as it plows through the channel, 
stands Signal Hill with its light that 
tells the ship’s pilot whether the chan- 
nel is free of traffic outbound from 
Schottegat basin. 

GAMBLING FOR SOME. The pass- 
enger vessel will quite likely come to 
berth somewhere along the quay of St. 
Anna’s Bay, and the passenger, if he is 
stopping over for a rewarding stay on 
Curacao, will take an American-made 
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Built inside ancient Waterfort, a new luxury hotel—El Curagao 
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taxi to one of the city’s several good 
hotels, where he may have a room at 
reasonable rates by American standards. 
At El Curagao, the island’s first luxury 
hotel, services are offered on a par with 
the best in the Caribbean. There is 
gambling for the tourists in its casino 
but natives are not permitted to gamble. 

The visitor’s first evening on Curacao 
can be a pleasant one. As he saunters 
from his hotel into the clean-swept 
streets and the fresh sea air, his thoughts 
will likely turn to food. Polite inquiry of 
the first passer-by will bring in friendly 
reply a long list of fine restaurants serv- 
ing variously the cuisine of most 
countries of the world. The Afro Res- 
taurant on Molenplein Street serves 
foods of international flavor and specia- 
lizes in Chinese dishes. The dining room 
of the Americano Hotel on Brionplein is 
famed for its lobster dishes, or the visi- 
tor may dine on finest French cuisine 
under the coconut palms at the Avela 
Hotel on Penstraat. For the best in 
Dutch dinners, he may take his choice 
of the Bellevue Hotel dining room or 
take a taxi to the country estate supper 
club known as Chobolobo. Koreman’s 
Old Dutch Tavern on Columbusstraat 
offers mouth-watering Dutch beefsteaks 
served in attractive old Dutch setting, 
and the Washington Tavern on Prinsen- 
straat offers fine food in Dutch atmos- 
phere. San Marco on Passaatstraat in 
the heart of the business district will 
satisfy his appetite for Italian cuisine. 
Whatever the visitor’s choice, he will 
find restaurants spotlessly clean and the 
service at its friendly best. A complete 
dinner will run him about $2. 

After dinner there is adequate night 
life. There are several movie theaters, 
and cocktails and dancing may be found 
at clubs such as Chobolobo. Or perhaps 
the newcomer would find it more de- 
lightful just to stroll through the quaint 
Old World streets of Punda, or along 
the quay with a full Caribbean moon 
overhead. But in any event it will be 
early to bed because the morrow will 
no doubt be a busy day of sight-seeing 
and shopping in the free port markets. 

After breakfasting at his hotel, our 
traveler will come forth into a world of 
brightness—bright colors flashing in bril- 
liant sunlight, bright, cheerful people 
laughing and gayly chatting in the 
streets. It is said of Curacao that happi- 
ness is a universal trait among the isl- 
and’s people, and the visitor soon will 
be inclined to agree. In fact he will 
probably find the Curazalefios’ happi- 
ness infectious. If the brightness of the 
land and the magnificant climate were 
not enough to breed a happy people, 
then the visitor, as he chats with the 
man in the street, soon will discover 
many other incentives. The Curazalefios’ 
standard of living is relatively high. 
Even the most modest laborer earns the 
equivalent in florin of about $5.50 per 
day (the rate of exchange is 1.865 flo- 
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rins per U. S. dollar, official, and 2 flo- 
rin to the dollar, unofficial), and the 
government supplements the wage-earn- 
ers regular pay with liberal welfare 
benefits. Unemployment is an unknown 
word in Curagao, and it is proudly said 
that there is not a beggar in all Willem- 
stad. 

SHINE YOUR OWN. § Even menial 
labor is held to a minimum. The visitor 
will not see a bootblack on the side- 
walks of Willemstad; in Curagao every- 
one shines his own shoes. The same is 
pretty well true up and down the ga- 
mut of menial tasks. Servants are hard 
to come by and most have to be im- 
ported. But Curazalenos do not gen- 
erally look on this as a hardship, and all 
these things add up to a happy people. 
The traveler will not be long in coming 
to this conclusion as he strolls through 
the streets of Willemstad. 

Perhaps later he will take a con- 
ducted tour. Several tours are available 
at moderate price. Or perhaps he will 
rent a car (at $8 a day) for his own 
tour of the island. Nevertheless, in short 
order he will note that in Willemstad 
there are no slums as such. He will 
drive through the narrow streets of the 
old part of the city and soon find him- 
self cruising through well-groomed gar- 
den suburbs. He may then take a wide, 
smooth asphalt highway that skirts the 
landiocked inner basin of Schottegat, 
and he will be favorably impressed with 
the industrial areas, particularly Royal 
Dutch Shell’s refinery, an the back bay. 

Here is one of the world’s biggest re- 
fineries. It was established in 1916, and 
after discovery of the vast Venezuelan 
fields, it brought about an important 
economic uplift for the island. Oil to 
feed its cracking towers comes by ocean- 
going tankers from producing areas, and 
refined products go out by the same 
bottoms to consumers all over the world. 
So important did the Germans rate 
these refineries in World War II that 
they were the first targets for shelling 
from submarines in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Beyond Schottegat, the traveler will 
find himself cruising through open 
countryside over gently undulating ter- 
rain, occasionally rising into hills. He 
will note considerable quantities of cal- 
cium phosphate being mined at one 
place, and he will see that there is very 
little agriculture due to low rainfall. He 
will however, see limited fruit growing 
and some Chinese truck gardens, and he 
will drive through groves of dividivi 
trees (important for their curled bean 
used for tanning purposes). At times he 
might think himself somewhere in the 
southwestern United States because of 
the cacti and other desert-like shrubs. 

FISHING UNLIMITED. — Eventually 
the touring visitor will probably end up 
at Piscadera Bay Club, or one of several 
other sheltered water beaches, for a 
swim. But he has heard that it is not 
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“Advantageous location... 
inland transport net... 
quick ship turnaround...” 


United Fruit tells why it - 
ships via New Orleans 





“The matter of keeping vessels in con- 
stant and efficient service naturally 
results in top consideration for the 
Port of New Orleans. 


“This is because of quick ship turn- 
around, drydocking and other facili- 
ties, and most particularly, the advan- 
tageous location of New Orleans in 
terms of the inland transportation net 
linking it with our great produce mar- 
kets. New Orleans is an outstanding 
banana port.” 


prone t 


Joseph W. Montgomery 
Vice-President 
United Fruit Company 


Each year, more and more shippers learn of the time-saving, 

money-saving advantages of the Port of New Orleans. Why 

not turn these advantages to your company’s benefit? 
Lower inland freight rates to or from Mid-Continent U.S.A. 
Regular sailings to all world ports — nearly 4,000 last year. 
Fast, safe handling—lowest insurance rates in America. 
4 Shipside delivery from 8 major rail lines, 46 truck lines, 


50 barge lines. 


% Savings up to 50% on freight forwarding charges. 
Y Quick dispatch—no terminal delays. 

Foreign Trade Zone #2. 

4 Mild climate—year ’round operations. 


For full particulars about the competitive advantage New 
Orleans offers you, write: Director of Trade Development, 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
2 Canal Street, New Orleans, U.S. A. 


— os 
Ship via “apenas Lee 
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Revival of folkloristic dances and music, once almost extinct 


wise to swim in the unsheltered water 
off Curacao, no matter how attractive 
the beach might look, because of sharks 
and baracuda. If he is an avid skin div- 
er and skilled in the art of spearfishing, 
it is a different story. Then the whole of 
the coral-lined coast will be his for the 
exploring. Spear fishing has become one 
of the most popular sports on Curagao. 
Abundant marine life makes it a para- 
dise for the underwater fisherman. Na- 


tives have learned that the baracuda 
need not be feared in open water and 
will only attack a swimmer if cornered 
in the underwater coral and limestone 
grottoes. The shark only attacks the sur- 
face swimmer, so with spear, the sport 
is not too dangerous. 

The less active fisherman will find the 
sea teeming with big game—sailfish, 
dolphin, wahoo, tuna and bonito—only 
a half mile off East Point or West 
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Point of the island. Sportfishing is good 
in the southshore bays and night fish- 
ing is great sport. Motor and sail boat- 
ing is to be had for the asking at 
Spanish Water Bay. 

But wherever he drives, the visitor 
finds that all roads lead back to Will- 
emstad, and there is much left undone 
in that quaint city. He will want to see 
the Curacao Museum, itself a classic ex- 
ample of early Dutch architecture; F. D. 
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The HOTELS HUMBOLDT 


... Modern 


... Conveniently 
located 


Ecuador’s Bustling Port City 
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Down a steep road of quain homes- 
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To the Floating Market china come laden with fruit from the mainland 









of quain! homes—a Roman Catholic church 


Roosevelt House, presented to the Curacao is renowned throughout the than where they are manufactured. In 
United States in 1950 by the people of Hemisphere as a shopping place. It is the vari-colored shops along Heeren- 
Curacao, and now the home of the almost a “free port” (Except for tobac- straat and Breedestraat, such treasures 
United States Consul General to the co and alcoholic beverages, all goods as French perfumes, swiss watches, Ger- 
Netherlands West Indies; fine churches come in under the low duty of 3.3 per- man cameras, English china, Danish 
of all denominations (90 percent of cent). Within 10 minutes walk of his porcelain, Brazilian and Argentine 
Curazalefios are Catholic but most Pro- hotel, through the narrow streets of leather goods, Spanish shawls and Dutch 
testant denominations are represented Punda (many are no more than 15 feet tile can be discovered. Nor are native 
on the island.) And invariably the across), the visiting shopper may find products to be overlooked. Curacao 
traveler will end up in the market nearly any product of the world at Liqueur, which put the island on the 
places and the fine shops of Punda. prices comparable to, and even lower map in the 19th Century, is a prized 





Gulf & South American Steamship Co. 


serving the West Coast of South America 






An American-Flag Freighter every 
ten days. Fast, efficient schedules from 
Gulf Ports. Expert Cargo Handling. 


Limited Passenger Accommodations. 





GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CO. 620 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


In Other Cities Contact Grace or Lykes 





Inside Fort Amsterdam, from archway 
of Governor’s residence 


take-home purchase not to be passed up. 

SERVICE AND SMILES. Regardless 
of what the visitor may purchase in 
Punda, one of the most prized posses- 
sions that he may take away with him 
is his memories of the people he met 
on Curacao and the friends he made 
there. Many of these acquaintances will 
be made, and many of the impressions 
gotten right in the shops of Punda. 
From merchants and shopkeepers the 
visitor will get his truest impression of 
the character of Curazalefios. They have 
been quick to recognize their geographic 
handicap and have made every effort to 
overcome it. There is a city ordinance in 
Willemstad that prohibits shops from 
opening on Sunday. But if a ship is 
coming in and the passengers request it, 
shopkeepers will open up on the Sab- 
bath, nevertheless, It is part of their 
character to make themselves available 
to the other man. It is characteristic of 
merchants that if they do not have a 
product which a customer wants, they 
will go out and get it. There is not a 
shopkeeper in Punda worth his salt who 
does not serve refreshments (anything 
from soft drinks to hard liquor) to the 
shopper who drops in, without thought 
as to whether the shopper intends to buy 
anything. Competition among them- 
selves is intense. Service to the customer 
is not rendered by mere lip service, but 
here becomes a reality. It is character- 
istic of the Curazalefo that he is 
methodical in everything he does. And 
he has found that it pays off. The fact 
that it pays off is evidenced by the re- 
spect with which neighboring Venezuela 
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holds the traders of Curacao. Venezue- 
la’s tariff is higher on goods imported 
from Curagao than it is on the same 
products imported from the country that 
produces them. 

Curagao is an island of hardy traders. 
The trading tradition began in colonial 
times when the island was an entrepot 
and a center of the slave trade in the 
Caribbean, and Curazalefios just never 
stopped trading. This is evident today 
in the shops of Punda, well filled with 
the products of the world. Curazalefios 
have had to trade to live. Almost barren 
of food, and even of drinking water, the 
bare necessities of life have to be im- 
ported. Fruit boats come daily from 
Maracaibo loaded with produce and tie 
up at the picturesque floating market, 
where housewives buy direct from the 
schooners. Grocery stores are well 
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Protected swimming at Piscadera Bay Club, Curagao’s foremost beach resort 





























































stocked with cheeses from Holland, 
steaks from Argentina. Neat, polite 
colored girls who speak several lang- 
uages—descendants from the slave trad- 
ing era—wait on customers. Foods of all 
kinds come high and the housewife may 
pay $1.50 a pound for chicken or steak. 

But high cost food is a minor an- 
noyance for Curazalefios, and well worth 
putting up with for the privilege of liv- 
ing on such an island paradise. Our 
traveler who has spent a pleasant week 
or two on Curagao will agree. But the 
day will come, all too soon, when his 
ship will blast the familiar signal and 
Queen Emma will part and swing aside, 
clearing the exit to the Caribbean. Our 
traveler, much against his will, will be 
aboard, standing at the deck rail looking 
back. He will hate to go; but he will 
come again to Curagao. 





Spear fishing, popular sport in bountiful waters off Curagao 
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Venezuelan scientist martials forces of research and training 





to push ahead the boundaries of scientific knowledge 


Venezuelan Institute of Neurology ¢ Brain Research—$50-million dream coming true 


In this atomic age when scientific 
achievement is piling up discovery on 
top of discovery at a rate that staggers 
the imagination, scientific research be- 
comes a basic prerequisite for any in- 
dustrially developing nation. Unfortun- 
ately, basic scientific research is usually 
a costly processs—too costly to be ser- 
iously undertaken by most underde- 
veloped nations. As a result much of 
the world’s latent scientific talent goes 
undeveloped and unused for lack of 
training and absence of facilities to 
work with. In oil and iron-rich Vene- 
zuela a different sort of story is being 
written in this important field. 

Venezuela’s many-pronged expe- 
ditions into unknown regions of science 
are being launched from a_ scarred 
mountaintop high above and 10 miles 
south of the booming capital city of 
Caracas. Three years ago this moun- 
taintop was a jungle wilderness in the 
swirling clouds. Today its flattened and 
subdued terrain hums with construction 
of new buildings to house the Venezue- 


lan Institute for Neurology and Brain 
Research (IVNIC). In the buildings al- 
ready constructed, research projects 
even now are probing the scientific un- 
known with noteworthy success. 

Besides neurological and brain re- 
search, as its name indicates, IVNIC 
soon will be actively studying many of 
the basic scientific problems that face 
the world. Among them: peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. IVNIC is the brain 
child of its present director, brilliant, 
young (33) Dr. Humberto Ferndndez- 
Moran, a Venezuelan physicist and 
medical scientist. 

Dr. Fernandez-Mordn is a graduate in 
medicine from the University of Munich 
and holds a Ph.D. in physics from the 
University of Stockholm. He was also a 
fellow in neurology at George Washing- 
ton University in Washington, D.C., as- 
sistant in neurosurgery at the Serafimer- 
las Clinic in Stockholm, research fellow 
at the Institute for Cell Research at the 
Karolinska Institute in Stockholm, and 
now holds the chair of biophysics at the 


Central University in Caracas. 

Slight of build, energetic and highly 
voluble, the young scientist speaks flu- 
ently in Spanish, English, German, 
French and Swedish. He may be seen 
almost any Saturday proudly showing 
streams of visitors, mostly scientists, 
through the gleaming IVNIC buildings 
that shelter gigantic electron micro- 
scopes, X-ray machines, ultra-centri- 
fugers, and a bewildering assortment of 
other equipment imported from the 
United States, Germany, Great Britain 
and other industrial nations of the 
world. 

BY THE KILOMETER. Dr. Fernan- 
dez-Moran first thought of IVNIC. in 
1944, but it was not until 10 years later 
that the government of Venezuela gave 
the go-ahead for the project. The pur- 
pose of IVNIC, as outlined by its direc- 
tor, is to bring the study of the tropics 
to the tropics. Here, where an almost in- 
finite variety of plant and animal life 
offers vast opportunities for research, 
Dr. Fernandez-Moran believes that IV- 
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NIC can provide on-the-spot investi- 
gations, thus eliminating the problem of 
transporting preserved life forms from 
the tropics to research institutes thous- 
ands of miles away. Toward this end, 
some $5 million already have gone into 
IVNIC, and this represents only about 
one-tenth of the contemplated outlay. 

Already built are a library and ad- 
ministration building, a central labora- 
tory housing 70 research labs, and num- 
erous residences and dormitories for 
staff and students, plus power plants 
and maintenance buildings. 

“T had to tell the President (Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez) that we’ve hardly spent 
as much already as the cost of a single 
kilometer of the expressway from Cara- 
cas to the coast,” Dr. Fernandez-Moran 
recalls. “Now, when I go to him for 
more money, he always asks, ‘How 
many kilometers do you want today?’ ” 

Although barely off the ground, the 
Institute already has begun to add its 
contributions to science. What has IV- 
NIC done to date? Among its projects 
has been a survey of poliomelitis in Ca- 
racas and Galveston, Texas, to test re- 
sponse to the Salk vaccine. The study 
resulted in important new information 
on the reaction of antibodies in the 
blood to the variant types of polio virus 
found in children under five years old 
in tropical areas. 

FINE SLICER. The diamond knife, 
perhaps the most famous product of 
IVNIC research, has made it possible 
to slice organisms and hard materials 
such as uranium as thin as one fifty- 
millionth of an inch. Industrial dia- 
monds, embedded in special alloys, are 
twice ground by special diamond pow- 
ders that have been made intensively 
fine by ultracentrifuging operations. By 
examining minutely such thin sections, 
scientists at IVNIC have been able to 
study fossilized insects to determine 
evolutionary changes that have come 
about in the millions of years since 
fossilization took place. The fossils were 
found to be almost identical with their 
present-day descendants. 

Fine cuttings of nerve structures, 
human and animal, permit IVNIC 
scientists to examine their content and 
function through electron microscopes. 
Similarly, the fine crystalline structure 
of rocks and minerals can be studied in 
a detail never possible before. 

To enable scientists in other parts of 
the world to achieve such fine cuttings 
themselves, IVNIC has sent diamond 
knives, packed in special plastic con- 
tainers, to numerous research institutes 
in the United States and Europe. Its 
importance to industry lies in the possi- 
bility of machining metals to sub-micro- 
scopic tolerances, producing at the same 
time highly polished surfaces. 

Dr. Fernandez-Moran hopes, through 
the study of ultrasections of brain tissues 
and nerves, to determinate if there are 
actual relationships between electrical 
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properties of living matters and those of 
crystals and minerals. He thinks that 
the analogy of the human brain and 
giant computers may perhaps have an 
electrical basis that research will event- 
ually discover. 

IVNIC has already published studies 
on ultrastructural organization of ger- 
manium and uranium, insect retinas, 
general biological tissues and metals, 
bone, and other substances. But these 
new researches, made possible by the 
diamond knife, are by no means all of 
the work IVNIC has done in its brief 
existence. 

VIRUSES & OIL. A virus that attacks 
a caterpillar that is itself the greatest 
insect pest to Venezuelan plant life has 
been isolated by Dr. W.G. Bergold of 
the University of Toronto. It is hoped 
that further study of this and sigilar 
viruses will enable IVNIC to pioneer in 
eliminating insect pests through the use 
of viruses, which would be potentially 
far more effective than even the best 
insecticides. Presently existing viruses, 
for example, could be mutated by atom- 
ic radiation to produce strains desired. 
Dr. Ferndndez-Moran believes that the 
tropics have a great number of viruses, 
many of potential use to man, but he 
thinks they must be studied in the trop- 
ics themselves. 

Viruses are regional, he points out; 
the Asian influenza virus, for example, 





is a different mutation in different parts 
of the world, even if the end effect on 
man is much the same—and a “cosmo- 
politan” vaccine, in place of a locally 
adapted one, may prove ineffective in a 
given country. 

Because Venezuelan oil is heavy and 
viscous, a factor that reduces the yield 
from the oilfields, Dr. Fernandez-Moran 
believes that this oil may contain su- 
spensions of tiny fossils and even living 
bacteria of types unknown. With IVNIC 
facilities, such as ultracentrifuging, elec- 
tron microscopy, electrophoresis, and nu- 
clear magnetic resonance techniques, he 
thinks a way might be found to reduce 
the viscosity and therefore vastly in- 
crease the oil production of Venezuela, 
whose proven reserves are in excess of 
13 billion barrels. This might be done 
by “seeding”’ the oil basins with bacteria 
which might themselves be suitably mu- 
tated by radiation techniques. Moreover, 
oil contains precious metals such as va- 
nadium (now a nuisance), which might 
be extracted by an extension of these 
researches. 

Along with oil, Venezuela has enor- 
mous deposits of natural gas, which Dr. 
Fernandez-Moran believes has vast po- 
tential as a source of normal and heavy 
hydrogen, and even possibly tritium, 
the primary ingredients of the fusion 
process. IVNIC would research means 
of isolating liquefied gases and suitable 
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ways of transporting them to different 
parts of the world. One daring possibili- 
ty foresees shipping the gas in foam plas- 
tic containers resembling giant barges 
that could be “half or fully submerged 
and towed even by submarines.” 

Training, Dr. Fernandez-Moran_be- 
lieves, is Venezuela’s number one prob- 
lem. He asserts that Venezuela could 
never achieve a core of trained scien- 
tists without the aid of United States 
and European savants, some of whom 
are already working at IVNIC on a 
dozen different projects. Among them 
are Dr. Theodore MacNichols of Johns 
Hopkins University, who is head of the 
biophysics department; Sven Svenson, of 
the University of Chicago, chief of the 
reactor project, and Dr. Gunnar Svae- 
tichin, of the Karolinska Institute in 
Stockholm. Added to these are a stream 
of visiting lecturers and teachers, among 
whom has been Nobel prize winner Dr. 
Harold Urey of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Besides this constant procession of 
scientific luminaries from abroad and a 
growing stable of domestically selected 
and trained talent, Venezuela also 
boasts a profusion of native fauna and 
flora outlandish enough to make a re- 
searcher’s eyes light up with expectant 
joy. 

There’s a grasshopper eight inches 
long (for study of animal nerve tissue) ; 
a fish with four eyes—a set each for 
above and below surface viewing (for 
studies in the mechanics of vision), and 
an electric eel that can generate 1000 
watts a day (for studies in bioelectrici- 
ty). This galaxy of plant, insect and 
microscopic life that exists only in the 
tropics may hold the key, Dr. Fernan- 
dez-Moran believes, to many of the 
secrets of life that still perplex man. 

CULLING TALENT. The 220 person- 
nel currently at IVNIC come from a 
score of different countries. At present 
60 top-flight students from Venezuela 
are studying under their auspices. These 
in turn will teach what they learn to an 
increasing number of Venezuelan stu- 
dents expected to qualify as their talents 
and aptitudes are discovered. 

Venezuela has a lot of money, Dr. 
Fernandez-Moran emphasizes. Oil and 
iron and resulting new industries, make 
this country one of the richest per capita 
on earth. Research is expensive, but 
Venezuela can afford it now and for 
the foreseeable future. So much im- 
mersed in his work that he can rarely 
be induced to venture from the IVNIC 
mountaintop except for official func- 
tions, Dr. Fernandez-Morén readily con- 
cedes that the continuance and growth 
of IVNIC depend on a flow of funds 
from government and private citizens 
and groups. He declares it a pity that 
other Latin American countries, possess- 
ing unknown and untapped intellectual 
reserves, have not the financial means to 
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Talented young scientist at work: Dr. Humberto Ferndndez-Morah 


embark on similar projects. 

The Venezuelan scientist is also elo- 
quent about the future. 

“TVNIC’s most significant role from 
a general point of view,” he explains, 
“js its potential value in tapping the 
great pool of intellectual wealth still 
dormant in South America. At a time 
when all of the material and intellectual 
resources of the Americas should be 
mobilized to cope with world problems, 
IVNIC’s aims take on particular mean- 
ing. If successful, the Institute would in- 
dicate one of the most valuable avenues 
of approach to stimulate and develop 
the potential of technical and scientific 
manpower on this continent.” 

When Dr. Fernandez-Moran takes one 
of his Saturday visitors up a winding 
road behind the Institute’s main labora- 
tory building to show him a vast hole in 
the ground, he again is looking into the 
future—a dream-sized future. This is the 
site for the 15-building expansion of 
IVNIC’s physical facilities. One struc- 
ture will house the nuclear reactor now 
being built for the Institute by the 
General Electric Company. Its instal- 
lation will put into operation the agree- 
ment whereby the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission is to provide fissionable 
materials and equipment for research at 
IVNIC. 

Other structures in the new project, 
designed by Swedish architect, Hakon 
Ahlbert, will be given over to a 200-bed 
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neurological research hospital, neuro- 
virus research, biochemistry and neuro- 
pharmacology, biomathematics and bio- 
statistics, biophysics, electroencephalo- 
graphy, experimental psychology, em- 
bryology and genetics, classrooms, resi- 
dential units and workshops. The 
avowed goal of the Venezuelan govern- 
ment is to create an international re- 
search center open to scientists of all 
the world. 

Away from the planning for tomor- 
row and the responsibilities of today, 
Dr. Fernandez-Moradn unlimbers—intel- 
lectually and physically—in the com- 
pany of his wife, Ana, and their two 
daughters. He and Ana met in her 
native Sweden when he was a student 
there. To her he speaks Swedish; to 
his three-year-old daughter Veronica, 
Spanish, and to their newly acquired 
collie pup whatever language comes to 
mind. His linguistic facility reveals the 
alert mind which takes an interest in 
the myriad marvels of our modern 
world. Not long ago he abruptly got up 
from the dinner table in the middle. of 
his dessert. An “excuse me a moment” 
drifted back as he sailed into the living 
room. The unmistakable sounds of an 
animated cartoon on the television set 
had caught his ear. The brilliant scien- 
tist shook his head in amazement. “Just 
think of the thousands of drawings that 
go into a single one of these cartoons,” 
he mused. “Marvelous!” 
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Boston’s Harvard—host to Conference on Latin American Development and United States I ndustry 


The growing interest of North Ameri- 
can businessmen in Latin American in- 
dustry and in the establishment of in- 
creased trade relations between the two 
areas was highlighted recently at an in- 
ter-American businessmen’s conference 
held in Boston—following only a few 
days on the heels of the official Inter- 
American Economic Conference in Bue- 
nos Aires. 

Both meetings dealt with similar is- 
sues. Both reached similar conclusions. 
And both laid heavy emphasis on the 
role of private enterprise in the econom- 
ic development of Latin American 
nations. 

Yet in many ways, the Boston con- 
ference—less publicized and strictly un- 
official—got down to the realities of in- 
ter-American economic cooperation in a 
more concrete and purposeful fashion 
than did the Buenos Aires meeting. 

Here’s what happened in Boston. 
Some 300 North and South American 
businessmen, industrialists and govern- 
ment officials met at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
for a three-day discussion of business 
and industry and their development in 
the lands below the border, and the 
role of the United States in providing 
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the capital and the technical know-how 
for this development. 

The conference, jointly sponsored by 
Harvard and the Boston Globe, included 
several featured speakers and a series 
of panel discussions on problems faced 
by representative countries in Latin 
America. There was a good deal of give 
and take in these basically informal 
sessions. Although English was the 
spoken language, many groups of dele- 
gates huddled together for long dis- 
cussions in Spanish. 

BILLION $ PROMISE. Threaded 
through every session of the conference 
was the realization that over the years, 
North American businessmen and_in- 
dustrialists have been attracted to South 
America as an area of great promise. 
But this promise has been clouded some- 
what by a multitude of problems ex- 
tremely difficult to overcome. However, 
North American interest has continued 
to grow, and today United States busi- 
ness is more deeply entrenched in Latin 
American industrial development than 
ever before. More United States capital 
is poured into Latin American ventures 
than into operations in any other region 
of the globe. U. S. investment in Latin 
America stood at over $7 billion in 


1956, to which has been added another 
$800 million in the past year. 

Latin Americans, for their part, made 
it clear at the sessions that they are 
disturbed by the lack of enthusiasm for 
and encouragement of these private en- 
terprise schemes by the United States 
government. In short, most of the dele- 
gates from Latin America complained 
about the United States government and 
not about the exploits and interests of 
American businessmen. 

Keynoting these problems and laying 
the ground work for the discussions 
which followed in the panel sessions, 
were the opening talks. 

Dr. Galo Plaza, former president of 
Ecuador, and one of the hemisphere’s 
most solid democrats, warned that the 
United States should not continue to 
place its overwhelming emphasis on 
other parts of the globe. Here he was 
speaking of “official United States gov- 
ernment emphasis.” This view, together 
with comments on what would result if 
the United States continued in this di- 
rection, echoed throughout all the panel 
sessions and in corridor discussions. 

Latin Americans do not accept the 
thesis, Dr. Plaza continued, that the 
“Western World concept can replace 
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Latin America” as the key to United 
States foreign policy. He added: 

“We hope that the people of the 
United States realize that continued 
economic development of the Western 
Hemisphere is vital to the winning of 
the cold war, that no matter how strong 
our bastions are along the Iron Curtain, 
they will not provide sufficient pro- 
tection from the dangers we are guard- 
ing against if the great masses in Latin 
America continue to live in poverty and 
disease.” 

There were many United States busi- 
nessmen and industrialists who strongly 
agreed with this warning from one of 
Latin America’s most able spokesmen. 

CONFLICTING VIEWS. J. Peter 
Grace, president of W. R. Grace & 
Company, took the administration in 
Washington to task for such acts as its 
recent proposal to Congress for a sliding 
scale of excise taxes on imports of lead 
and zinc. For Peter Grace, this action 
came as both a “shock and a disappoint- 
ment.” 

The official United States government 
view was expressed by Roy R. Rubottom 
Jr, Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ter-American Affairs, who staunchly de- 
fended the United States role in the re- 
cent Buenos Aires economic conference. 

“Competitive free enterprise,” he told 
the delegates in a concluding session, 
“will do far more than any government 
can in response to Latin American ap- 
peals for more direct and substantial 
aid from the United States... . It (the 
US.) is not looking for special favors. 
When fair treatment can be assured, 
private capital will be assured.” 

But his remarks did little to settle 
the oft-voiced Latin American com- 
plaints about apparent official United 
States lack of interest in lands below 
the border. “I feel cold every time an 
American diplomat speaks and_ this 
doesn’t help the warmth expressed by 
your businessmen,” one Latin American 
delegate remarked privately. 

Much of the good work done at the 
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Shocked and disappointed 


meeting will be borne out in actual 
practice as hemisphere businessmen at- 
tending the sessions return to their of- 
fices and put into operation some of 
the ideas hammered out in the panel 
talks. As the practical idealism of the 
keynoting speakers, Galo Plaza and J. 
Peter Grace, is put to work—as new- 
won friendships and understanding are 
made operative—then the true estimate 
of this conference can be made. 

But the Harvard sessions did produce 
some solid results which can be easily 
studied. 

First of all, the conference brought 
together those in the market with some- 
thing to sell and something to buy. It 
illuminated problems of currency con- 
vertibility, sharpened focus on invest- 
ment opportunities, and pinpointed tax- 
ation problems facing businessmen 
whose operations extend over borders in- 
to two or more nations. It also helped 
establish the extent of demand and 
supply of various goods over the next 5 
to 10 years. 

MEETING GROUND. More than 
this, the sessions provided a forum in 
which matters of government policy— 
which affect trade and investment in a 
multitude of ways—could be aired and 
argued. Above all, and perhaps here is 
the real and lasting value of such a con- 
ference, it gave Latin Americans and 
North Americans a unique chance to get 
to know one another. This point cannot 
be overemphasized. 

Delegate after delegate to the three- 
day conference reiterated this single 
theme: “There ought to be more con- 
ferences like this one.” 

One delegate—a Colombian—com- 
mented: “I never learned as much out 
of a gathering of businessmen as I did 
here . . . You know, I think I under- 
stand my own country’s problems better 
after hearing Americans discuss them. 
I’ve got a solid confidence that you 
North Americans know these problems, 
as well as your own.” 

Never before have so many Latin 
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Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 
Fair treatment = foreign investment 


Americans invaded the Boston area for 
a single meeting. And the experience 
proved successful from the standpoint 
of Bostonians eager to expand their 
citys trade with Latin American 
nations. Boston businessmen had a 
unique opportunity to get close-up views 
of their counterparts from South Ameri- 
ca. They liked what they saw and 
heard. 

Taken from the overall view of world 
trade, Boston’s interest in Latin America 
is negligible. There have been, of course, 
some real close contacts over the years. 
Boston’s First National Bank, for in- 
stance, operates 15 branch offices in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba and is 
known as “Banco de Boston.” Other 
Boston-based research, engineering and 
manufacturing firms supply services and 
goods to Latin America, but these New 
England contributions to total United 
States trade with Latin America are 
small. 

The recent Harvard sessions may very 
well help change this story, and could 
well set an example for other United 
States cities now removed from the 
profitable stream of inter-American 
commerce. 

Although the conference scanned only 
the economies, business structures, and 
industrialization of five Latin American 
nations, much that was said about these 
five countries could be applied to any 
of the 20 nations below the border. Con- 
ferees from ali 20 nations, as well as the 
United States, attended the sessions and 
had much to contribute individually, 
either from a platform at one of the 
sessions, in a panel discussion, or by 
meeting in small groups with their fel- 
low conferees. 

The five countries brought under close 
discussion by the panel groups were 
Colombia, Argentina, Venezuela, Brazil 
and Mexico. Composed of nationals of 
the respective countries and North 
Americans with first-hand knowledge of 
the areas, the panels returned some 
candid and pointed observations about 
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Argentine panel: clearing skies for private oil companies* 


their subjects. Some of the highlights: 


COLOMBIA 

C. Boice Nourse, vice-president of the 
First National City Bank of New York, 
said the discussions on Colombia showed 
that the people of that Andean nation 
are “just as sold on free enterprise as we 
are.” Development of its industry and 
commerce, he noted, will depend to a 
substantial extent on the rapidity with 
which the country can expand its net- 
work of communication facilities. 

Individual members of the Colombi- 
an panel ranged over a wide area of 
Colombian topics. Carlos Echavarria, 
president of Compafiia Colombiana de 
Tejidos, S.A., South America’s largest 
textile firm, dealt with the population 
increase and its effects on Colombia’s 
future. 

Tremendous population growth “has 
increased the consumer market in my 
country by 30 percent and created vast 
and virtually unlimited pools of man- 
power resources for foreign investment,” 
he said. 

“By 1960,’ he continued, “sales in 
wool, oil, iron and agricultural products 
‘will be up nearly 40 percent over 

. The growth of Colombia has been 
carried out by the people and by its own 


industry, but it needs private American 
capital to make further progress.” 

G. Restrepo Suarez, executive of Ga- 
seosas Colombianas, S.A., noted that de- 
spite 10 years of domestic unrest, “Co- 
lombia is ready to move forward. It is 
very satisfying for Colombia to beable 
to show that its foreign investors have 
always prospered.” 

UNTAPPED RESOURCES. Opening 
the conference’s panel on Colombia, 
Suarez enumerated some of Colombia’s 
possibilities for foreign investment. He 
listed its bountiful surplus in petroleum 
production and resources as chief among 
these possibilities. But he was quick to 
add that Colombia’s economy is not 
now and will not become dependent 
upon this factor alone. 

“Uncharted coal and iron reserves,” 
Suarez continued, “are just now be- 
coming important in our economic 
thinking. What the future holds in store 
here is anybody’s guess.” He also in- 
cluded uranium discoveries and _plati- 
num and emerald mining in his esti- 
mate. 

Other speakers turned their attention 
to the hydro-electric potential of the 
three Andean cordilleras streaking 
through Colombia from the Ecuadorean 
border to the waters of the Caribbean. 


Chemical industries were also given at- 
tention. 

“At the core of our foreign business,” 
Suarez concluded, “is the coffee crop. 
Despite recent ups and downs of world 
coffee prices, to which our economy is 
still somewhat tied, Colombia’s develop- 
ment has gone forward at an exceeding- 
ly rapid growth rate since the Second 
World War.” 

Banker Nourse, speaking for the 
North Americans on the panel, sug- 
gested two reasons for the partial fail- 
ure of Latin America to attract private 
investment from North America. The 
dynamic expansion of the United States 
economy during the period since the 
end of World War II has created a 
tightening of the United States loan 
market. In addition, the low return ra- 
tio on investment in Latin America has 
made it “extremely difficult for us to get 
a great deal of private capital for in- 
vestment.” Canada’s “tremendous econ- 
omic boom” and the stability of its pol- 
itics and foreign exchange has tended 
to attract “a great deal of capital that 
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*From left: Dr. Eustaquio Méndez Delfino, 
economist H. A. Arnold, industrialist W. Lati- 
mer Gray, Rodolfo Katz, Robert deForest 
Boomer, Raul Lamuraglia, Arnaldo Massone 
and industrialist Leo D. Welch. 


Between panel sessions—a chance to make friends and talk business 











might otherwise have gone to Latin 
America,” Nourse concluded. 


ARGENTINA 


This panel came to the conclusion 
that “no international business organiza- 
tion of size can afford to stay out of 
Argentina.” Robert deForest Boomer, 
director of Latin American subsidiaries 
of the Lone Star Cement Corporation 
and a fonnding director of Visién maga- 
zine and its Portuguese language edition, 
Visao, said that the Argentine discus- 
sions also faced up to the difficulties of 
“readjusting policies and the economy 
of that basically rich country after a 
stretch of 10 years of Peronista dictator- 
ship.” 

Speakers in the Argentine section 
were confident that the “recent dark 
period in the history of the nation per- 
petrated by Perén’s regime would not 
be repeated.” Raul Lamuraglia, indus- 
trialist and director of the Central Bank 
of Argentina, was joined by Dr. Rodol- 
fo Katz, publisher of the Economic Re- 
view of Buenos Aires, in claiming the 
Aramburu) government is on_ solid 
ground. 

Dr. Eustaquio Méndez Delfino, presi- 
dent of the Buenos Aires Stock Ex- 
change, declared that “the process of 
fashioning a bright and promising future 
for Argentina may be slow, but it will be 
inexorable.” 

NO NEW TYRANNY. Both the Ar- 
gentine and American members of this 
panel seemed agreed that the end of 
dictatorship—of the Perén type—had 
come for Argentina and that a return 
to this form of “tyranical leadership” 
was not in the offing. Nevertheless, there 
was some disagreement on estimates of 
President Pedro Aramburu. Generally 
speaking, the Americans held a less fav- 
orable opinion of his policies than the 
Argentines. And they were likewise less 
optimistic about the coming Argentine 
election. 

All the panelists were aware that 
many obstacles remain in the path of 
Argentina’s growth and, more particu- 
larly, in the increased participation in 
that growth by American industry and 
finance. 

“But the Argentine Republic needs 
capital to build up existing industries 
and to create new ones,” Lamuraglia 
told his fellow panelists. “More than 10 
years of squandering of the national 
wealth do not afford the most favorable 
prospects for the investment of foreign 
capital and industry. But the problems 
accumulated by the dictatorship (of 
Perén) have been solved one by one by 
the present government . . . which is 
endeavoring to make up for financial 
deficiencies with the utmost good will.” 

There was general agreement among 
the conferees that after a decade of dic- 
tatorship, it is not possible to jump into 
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freedom. 

As Lamuraglia put it: “People want 
to see Argentina run. Please let Argen- 
tina walk first and then it will run.” 

Some speakers felt that the pampa- 
rich South American nation had al- 
ready moved too fast from dictatorship 
to democracy and free economy. Ar- 
naldo Massone, an Argentine business- 
man, made this observation following 
one of the panel sessions. He said that 
“we may be moving more speedily than 
we should and I think a word of caution 
is worthwhile here.” 

But there were also encouraging 
words for North American investors in- 
terested in Argentina. Lamuraglia said 
he believed his country would throw 
open its territory to oil exploitation by 
private companies within the near fu- 
ture. A government oil monopoly pres- 
ently has exclusive rights to under- 
ground petroleum resources. 


VENEZUELA 


Walter J. Donnelly, special represent- 
ative of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, pointed out that well over $3 bil- 
lion in United States capital is already 
at work in Venezuela and the upward 
trend of investments is expected to con- 
tinue. In summarizing the work of his 
panel, he noted that the major snag 
in the sessions was the adverse effect in 
Venezuela of the recent restrictions on 
imports of petroleum into the United 
States. 

But the attractive economic climate of 
Venezuela met with the approval of 
American panelists. Foreign corpora- 
tions pay the same low taxes as domes- 
tic firms. According to William G. 
Coles, an American resident in Caracas 
working as a lawyer and businessman, 
the nation’s oil revenues, which account 
for 60 percent of government income, 
allow the country to ease tax burdens in 
other areas and to encourage diversifica- 
tion. 

This diversification is needed, the 
panelists agreed. More than $100 mil- 
lion annually is being diverted into in- 
dustries other than oil and mining. Total 
foreign investments are now quadruple 
what they were in 1950, the panel re- 
ported. 

Donnelly, in opening the Venezuela 
panel discussions, told the group that 
the country’s “decade of dynamic pro- 
gress” has put Venezuela in “a unique 
position in the world, with no public 
foreign debt, a negligible internal debt, 
and the firmest currency in the world.” 

OIL CURB PERIL. He praised the 
“open door and_ non-discriminatory 
policy for foreign capital” and called 
the friendship between Venezuela and 
the United States “more important than 
ever before.” 

But this “near idyllic relationship 
could easily founder on the rock of oil 





import restrictions,” Joseph W. Foss, a 
Caracas financier, told the panel. Citing 
President Eisenhower’s recent request 
that American petroleum interests vol- 
untarily cut their crude oil imports by 
20 percent in the coming year, Foss said 
that any general decrease in Venezuela’s 
oil exports “is bound to have direct 
repercussions on the Venezuelan econ- 
omy and her future growth as a cus- 
tomer for United States exports.” 

While hopeful that voluntary controls 
“will be minimized,’ he commented 
that American investors and Venezuelan 
oilmen are more concerned with the 
threat of “mandatory restrictions” in the 
future. 

“If the reduction of imports is 20 per- 
cent and voluntary now,” Foss com- 
mented, “is there reason to believe it 
won't be 50 per cent and mandatory in 
the future?” 

He remarked in conclusion: 

“The United States has set itself up 
as the champion of increased and liber- 




















Latin Americans—‘‘just as sold on free 
enterprise’ as the United States* 


alized international trade and private 
investment—free enterprise development 
of our neighbors in the Western Hemis- 
phere. We must not give them cause to 
believe that these principles are good 
only until pressure from specific inter- 
ests at home predominates. Our experi- 
ence in Venezuela where private capital 
has operated in a climate of free enter- 
prise under official encouragement and 
equitable treatment provides a classic 
example of the mutual benefits that can 
be derived from a common sense utiliza- 
tion of foreign capital by a country 
gifted with natural resources.” 

Robert N. Dolph, petroleum econo- 
mics manager for Creole Petroleum 
Corporation, largest Venezuelan pro- 
ducer, said that the taxes paid by the 
oil interests in 1956 amounted to $737,- 
300,000, “the biggest single source of 
Venezuelan government income. This 
points up our role in Venezuela very 
forcefully,” he added. 


*From left: C. Boice Nourse, Robert deForest 
Boomer, John Fayerweather. 






































































BRAZIL 


Henry W. Balgooyen, executive vice 
president of American and Foreign 
Power, said Brazilian officials and busi- 
nessmen on his panel had reaffirmed 
once more their country’s desire to do 
whatever is necessary to provide an “at- 
tractive opportunity and the right econo- 
mic environment for foreign capital.” 
Brazil today, he continued, has more 
United States investments than almost 
any other country in Latin America and 
this trend is expected to continue. 

VOTE FOR AGRICULTURE. The 
Brazilian panel hit on some lively dis- 
cussion during its three-day sitting. Pro- 
fessor Jacob Viner, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, contended that Brazil, despite 
its enormous potential of mineral re- 
sources, should base its future economy 
on agriculture rather than on industry. 

This contention of the Princeton 
economist drew a sharp and contradic- 
tory stand from other panelists. Princi- 
pal spokesman for the view that the 
vast South American, country—largest in 
Latin America and greater in land mass 
than the United States—should focus its 
attention on industry was Dr. José Gar- 











Henry W. Balgooyan 
Continuing investment trend 
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Brazilian panel: agriculture vs industry as basis for a national economy* 


rido Torres, editor of Conjuntura Eco- 
nomica of Rio de Janiero. 

Dr. Torres acknowledged that his 
country was troubled with what he 
called “dis-equilibrium,” marked by in- 
flation, a low per capita income and a 
generally unfavorable balance of trade. 
This condition, he said, was due in part 
to the “crisis of growth” since the end 
of World War II. 

Unlike the United States and the 
countries of Western Europe, Dr. Torres 
asserted. Brazil must simultaneously in- 
dustrialize and ‘make social reforms.” 
Brazilians, he explained, yearn for the 
personal standard of living achieved in 
countries developed many years before. 
“We need cooperation from abroad in 
this endeavor, in the form of private in- 
vestment capital to help achieve this 
double task,” he concluded. 

Dr. Viner, however, stuck to his con: 
tention, asserting that “the real future 
prosperity of Brazil rests on developing a 
prosperous agriculture.” 

Dr. Torres’ challenge of some of Dr. 
Viner’s statements were supported by 
others on the panel, including Clarence 
Dauphinot Jr., director-presiaent of the 
Deltec Corporation, S.A., and Trajano 
Pupo Netto, manager, Sao Paulo branch 
of the First National City Bank of New 
York. 

General concensus in this panel was 
that industrialization is the key to Bra- 
zil’s future, just as panelists in the other 
sessions similarly agreed that industry 
must be developed to assure sound 
economic futures for those nations. 

John F. McKiernan, president of the 
National Coffee Association of the 
United States of America, commented 
that greater industrialization is a matter 
of “pure necessity” for Brazil, but he 
added that it shouldn’t be on “a forced- 
draft basis.” 

Most significant progress, he went on, 
has been made recently in automotive 
and chemical industries, although a con- 


siderable expansion took place in light 
and heavy industries. Brazil’s exports of 
coffee, although still enormous, have 
fallen off in recent years, he noted. 
Among all Latin American republics 
last year, McKiernan said, Brazil kept 
first place as a supplier of the United 
States. As a buyer from the United 
States, she was in fifth place among 
the Latin American nations in 1956. 
The Brazilian panel, together with 
the Mexican one, were the only two that 
devoted much attention to the economic 
effects of tourism. It has become in- 
creasingly important in Brazil. 


MEXICO 


John Fayerweather, assistant professor 
of business administration of the Har- 
vard Business School, said his Mexican 
panel found two fundamental points 
contributing to, continued expansion of 
United States investment in that coun- 
try. 

First, the maturing stability of the 
government and country as a whole. 
Secondly, the dynamic growth of in- 
dustry (10 percent a year in many in- 
dustries). The question raised during 
the Mexican panel session was not 
“should we” invest in Mexico, but rath- 
er “how” to invest, he reported. 

Eduardo Prieto Lépez, vice president 
of Canada Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany and president of Mexico’s Feder- 
ation of Industrial Chambers, said that 
foreign businessmen (the “risk-takers”’ ) 
and the new technical know-how, as 
well as political stability of the nation, 
are making Mexico the fastest growing 
nation in Latin America. 


He enumerated three ways to 


*Seated from left: José Garrido Torres, Henry 
Balgooyen, Jacob Viner. Standing: economist 
Francisco Lele, industrialist Luis Roberto Vidi- 
gal, Stacey May of the International Basic 
Economic Corp., John F. McKiernan, Trajano 
Pupo Netto and Clarence Dauphinot, Jr. 
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strengthen and encourage the continued 
expansion of United States markets in 
Mexico and the lands to the south, 
which he termed “the number one 
market of the United States.” 

They are: 

1. Continuation of the program for 
more technical assistance; 

2. More adequate and liberal policies 
on loans (bigger loans, smaller restric- 
tions); and 

3. Cooperation on raw materials and 
agricultural products, to create a more- 
stable producers’ market. 

Lopez also urged adjustments in the 
trade barriers between the two coun- 
tries, to help stimulate trade. 

Mexico’s economic development was 
traced by James Maddox of the Amer- 
ican Universities Field Staff, from the 
start of “the modern Mexican nation 
with the Revolution of 1917.” He 
pointed out that many of the objectives 
—“liberal and dynamic objectives”—of 
those early days have been carried over 
the ensuing years and virtually written 
into the new Mexican Constitution. 

Maddox cited the fact that the re- 
sults had broken the power of the large 
landholders and brought into power 
political leaders with progressive ways 
of thought. He asserted that many of 
these ideas were crystallized during the 
“active regime” of President Lazaro 
Cardenas and much progress has been 


made from 1940 to the present. 

“Land reform, nationalization of oil, 
improvement of railways, and the de- 
velopment of an integrated highway 
system started under the Cardenas ad- 
ministration,” he added. Maddox’s 
speech was the only one in the confer- 
ence which did a thoroughly systematic 
job of tracing the history of the econ- 
omic development of one of the five 
nations under study. 

ROADS & TOURISM. Alexander 
Nimick, research director of Visién, 
Inc., said that development “of an in- 
tegrated highway system was further 
along in Mexico than in any other La- 
tin American nation.” His remarks on 
highways led naturally into a discus- 
sion of the tourist trade. 

Nimick said that Mexico had not 
adequately promoted its potential tour- 
ist trade despite the fact that Mexico 
today gets “a larger volume of Amer- 
ican tourist dollars than England.” 
Other panelists agreed with him. Suc- 
cess to date in the tourist industry was 
ascribed to “simply a natural growth.” 

Tourism today represents 30 percent 
of Mexico’s earnings, the panel re- 
ported after devoting several hours to 
the subject. 

TACIT PROMISE. A summary of 
these panel discussions cannot possibly 
tell the whole story of the Harvard 
conference. The purpose of the conclave 


was “to identify and evaluate major 
trends which will influence the econ- 
omies of certain Latin American coun- 
tries during the next five to ten years, 
and their implications for the United 
States business community.” The meet- 
ing probably did this for many of the 
participants, but they issued no over- 
all statement of findings and results for 
the general public. This perhaps can be 
regretted. 

One thing is certain: Latin America 
is on the threshold of another decade of 
opportunity. Speakers and panelists at 
the Harvard conference agreed on this, 
although they didn’t map out this op- 
portunity in clear terms. 

Just exactly what this future holds 
may not be perfectly clear, but its gen- 
eral outlines can be seen. And the di- 
rection in which this future is to he 
can in large measure be laid out by 
the carefu) planning, the willing re- 
sponse of Latin Americans and North 
Americans to recognize their mutual 
and their distinct problems and respon- 
sibilities. 

With meetings such as the recent 
Harvard-Boston Globe sponsored con- 
ference, there is considerable expecta- 
tion that this future will be mutually 
advantageous to Latin Americans as 
well as North Americans. This is cer- 
tainly the hope of those who partici- 
pated in the recent Boston meeting. 
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INTERVIEW: ROY R. RUBOTTOM, JR. 








Q. Do you believe that the recent evidences of Rus- 
sia’s technological advances have, to any great 
extent, hurt United States prestige in the eyes 
of Latin Americans? 


A. Certainly, these Russian technological advances have 
made an impact in Latin America. There is however, con- 
siderable understanding in Latin America that the launching 
of satellites in this International Geophysical Year-was never 
intended to be a competitive matter. I do not believe that 
our Latin American friends have lost any of their faith in 
United States technological ability. Nevertheless, they do not 
like to see the USSR take the lead in any field over the Free 
World and are impatient for the United States to demon- 
strate its own scientific capabilities. Furthermore, the Latin 
Americans are naturally concerned by the military impli- 
cations which the Russians, through their propaganda, would 
have the world believe are related to the development of 
their “Sputniks.” 


Q. Some Brazilian sources see a relationship be- 
tween Russia’s successful launching of Sputniks 
I and II, and a consequent upturn of Red pres- 
tige in the world, with the recent decision of the 


The State Department’s new chief for 
hemispheric affairs has some candid words to say 
about the United States, Latin America and... 


SPUTNIKS, INFLATION AND FOREIGN AID 


Brazilian Communist leader, Luiz Carlos Prestes, 
to seek to restore legality to himself and the 
Communist Party in Brazil. Do you foresee an 
intensification of Communist activities in Latin 
America? 


A. Yes. I would expect the Communists to take every op- 
portunity to exploit propaganda advantages in Latin America 
which the Russians may have gained through the launching 
of Sputniks I and II. During recent months, there have been 
indications of increased Soviet bloc cultural, trade and propa- 
ganda activities in Latin America. It can be expected that 
the local communists, whose loyalty is to the USSR rather 
than to their own country, will attempt to intensify this 
Soviet penetration and to use the launching of the Russian 
satellites or any other similar events to further the Soviet 
cause. 


Qe. Turning to economic matters, the subject of in- 
flation in Latin America has been in the news 
lately. Is it your belief that the governments of 
the countries faced with this problem are doing 
everything possible? Is there any way by which 
the United States might be able to help? 


A, “Possible” is an elastic word and it would be presumptuous 
of me to say what is and what is not possible in any given 
domestic situation. I believe that the majority of the Latin 
American countries facing internal inflation are well aware of 
the dangers involved and are pursuing firm and intelligent 
policies. There are a few countries which might achieve 
greater economic progress by adopting more vigorous anti- 
inflationary policies. 

In general, there has been a decided change in recent years 
in the attitude of Latin American governments on this whole 
subject. At one time, inflation was the rule rather than the 
exception in that part of the world. In recent years, however, 
the policies adopted by the financial and monetary authorities 
of many Latin American countries attest to a growing ap- 
preciation of the close connection between monetary stability 
and healthy, balanced growth. For this reason, primarily, I 
would hope for a further improvement in the situation in the 
near future. 

The United States has assisted and is assisting Latin 
American countries to fight off inflation. A number of these 
countries have adopted economic stabilization programs which 
have been backed up by financial assistance from the United 
States in conjunction with the International Monetary Fund 
and, in some cases, from private United States banks. Bolivia, 
Paraguay and Chile are recent cases in point. 


Q. With reference to this year’s Economic Con- 
ference which you attended in Buenos Aires, the 
United States has been criticized for coming to 
the Conference with a “negative approach to 
Latin American ideas but without anything posi- 
tive to offer in their stead”. What, if anything, 
did the United States contribute to the Confer- 
ence in the way of “positive proposals”? 


A. If you do not mind, I would like to refer you for a de- 
tailed answer to this question to a recent address of mine 














before the Council of Foreign Relations in New York. I af- 
firmed then, and I repeat now, my belief that “the frank and 
friendly exchange of views” which took place at the Buenos 
Aires Economic Conference over a period of three weeks 
among officials charged with shaping the fiscal and economic 
policies of the American Republics “could not help but bring 
about constructive results.” I also said that “An economic 
conference cannot in itself create the roads, the factories, the 
hydro-electric and other projects which will increase pro- 
ductivity and improve standards of living; a conference can 
only seek ways and means which will expedite the accomp- 
lishment of these jobs by the people themselves and their 
governments.” 

In Buenos Aires, the economic problems of the hemisphere 
were faced squarcly and discussed frankly. Of 41 resolutions 
on a wide variety of subjects, all—with a single exception— 
were adopted unanimously. In few instances have internation- 
al conferences such as this been able to arrive at such a high 
degree of unanimity. 


Q. What about the so-called new policy directive 
issued by the International Cooperation Admin- 
stration last September 3 to the effect that 
United States Government aid will no longer be 
forthcoming to finance state-owned industry in 
other countries? What effect do you think such a 
policy will have in nations such as Brazil and 
Argentina, for example, where state ownership 
of industries such as petroleum is jealously 
guarded? 


Ag | welcome the opportunity to clarify this important mat- 
ter. In the first place, I recognize that the press reaction to 
the Policy Directive issued by ICA reflected varying interpre- 
tations. There was no doubt that some reporters came away 
from the ICA news conference with the impression that a 
new and tougher policy had been established. Subsequent 
press reports clarified this directive explaining that it 
amounted to nothing more than an affirmation of existing 
policy. The pertinent part of this directive reads: 

“The United States is convinced that private ownership 
and operation of industrial and extractive enterprises con- 
tribute more effectively than public ownership and op- 
eration to the general improvement of the economy of a 
country through better management, research, quality con- 
trol, lower prices, increased employment and capital 
growth. 

“It is therefore a basic policy of the ICA to employ 
U.S. assistance to aid receiving countries in such a way 
as will encourage the development of the private sectors 
of their economies. Thus, ICA will normally not be pre- 
pared to finance publicly owned industrial and extractive 
enterprises, although it is realized that there may be ex- 
ceptions.” 

As you can see, it is not a prohibition against extending aid 
in the public sector, but rather a reiteration of a long stand- 
ing policy to emphasize the importance of domestic and 
foreign private investment in overseas development and of 
the view that an expansion in the private sector will, we be- 
‘lieve, make an important contribution to the economic de- 
velopment of many underdeveloped countries. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of Latin America where the rhythm 
of economic development in the private sector has been in- 
creasing steadily and notably, with minor cyclical variations, 
over the last decade. I also wish to emphasize that the United 
States recognizes that there will continue to be cases when the 
use of aid funds for industrial and extractive projects in the 
public sector will be in the interest of both governments. The 
Policy Directive provides for such exceptions and does not 
imply that the other country must conform to our pattern 
before we will consider whether it is in our mutual interest to 
extend assistance. 


Talking specifically about petroleum development, I would 


say that any country has the right to develop its oil resources 
as it sees fit. Based on our own experience in the United 
States—the tremendous risks that are involved and the high 
cost—we have been reluctant to use public funds for such 
purposes. At the same time, we have found that private capi- 
tal is available in sufficient quantity on reasonable terms for 
investment in such enterprises. 


Q. The United States and Honduras recently con- 
cluded a treaty dealing with the question of 
double taxation. What provisions of this treaty, 
if any, provide incentive for the movement of 
United States private capital into Honduras? 
Are any other similar treaties now being negoti- 
ated with the Latin American nations? 


Ag The income-tax treaty between the United States and 
Honduras came into effect on January 1, 1957. This treaty 
follows, in general, the pattern of income-tax treaties now in 
force between the United States and 19 other countries but 
is the first such treaty to be concluded with any of the Ameri- 
can Republics. As such, the Honduran treaty reflects growing 
recognition of the utility of bilateral tax treaties in promoting 
private international trade and investment and increased Latin 
American interest in negotiating such treaties with the United 
States. We now have tax treaty negotiations under way, at 
various stages of advancement, with several other American 
Republics and additional negotiations are in prospect. 

Our tax treaties, such as the one with Honduras, stimulate 
the flow of private investment and trade and promote ec- 
onomic development primarily by providing for the avoidance 
of double taxation and by establishing an orderly framework 
for the resolution of tax problems involving the fiscal au- 
thorities of both countries. Double taxation of income is 
avoided essentially through reciprocal tax credit provisions 
and agreed income source rules and through provisions re- 
stricting taxation of certain types of income to only one of 
the countries. 


Q. Recent reports from Washington indicate that 
the 1955 Treaty of Mutual Understanding and 
Cooperation between the United States and Pan- 
ama has not yet been fully ratified by the United 
States Congress. What has caused this delay in 
ratification and what are the prospects for ratifi- 
cation of the pending sections of the treaty in 
the near future, and particularly, for the ap- 
propriation of funds, for the promised Balboa 
Bridge? 
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AAs The 1955 Treaty of Mutual Understanding and Co- 
operation together with the related Memorandum of Under- 
standings reached between the United States and Panama 
was ratified by Panama on August 15, 1955 and by the 
United States on August 17, 1955. The Treaty and Memo- 
randum entered into force on August 23, 1955. 

In the Treaty and Memorandum the United States ob- 
ligated itself to seek legislative authority from the Congress to 
implement certain commitments. Accordingly, the Executive 
Branch proposed and recommended enactment oi appropriate 
legislation during the First Session of the 85th Congress, (1) 
to authorize conveyance of various lands and improvements 
to Panama; (2) to appropriate initial funds for construction 
of a high-level bridge over the Pacific end of the Panama 
Canal at Balboa, Canal Zone; and (3) to establish a uniform 
wage scale and retirement system and other employment 
benefits in the Canal Zone. The Congress considered the pro- 
posed legislation and enacted Public Law 85-223, a land con- 
veyance bill which was approved on August 30, 1957. The 
formal instrument of conveyance of such lands and improve- 
ments was delivered to the Panamanian Government on 
November 7, 1957. The Congress also passed Public Law 
85-170 which appropriated, among other items, $750,000 for 
expenses necessary for work preliminary to the construction 
of a high-level bridge across the Panama Canal at Balboa, 
Canal Zone. This law was approved on August 28, 1957. 

During the First Session of the 85th Congress the Senate 
passed S. 1850, a bill to adjust conditions of employment in 
departments or agencies in the Canal Zone. A Sub-committee 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee held 
preliminary hearings on H.R. 6708, a bill almost identical to 
S. 1850, but did not complete its hearings or considcration 
before the Congress adjourned. The Sub-committee is now 
holding hearings in the Canal Zone to consider further 
various aspects of the proposed legislation. 


Q. Now that Dr. Francisco Duvalier has taken of- 
fice as President of Haiti, he has stated he will 
seek United States help in trying to straighten 
out the muddled economic affairs of his country. 
Do you foresee extensive U.S. aid to Haiti if the 
new President is able to establish a stable re- 
gime? 

Ag The United States, of course, has long been interested in 

the welfare and prosperity of the Haitian people, as it has in 

our other sister republics in the Americas, and wishes to con- 
tinue to have close and friendly relations with Haiti. Political 
stability is naturally essential before a country can look for- 
ward to long-term economic development and, in the case of 

Haiti, it has direct and immediate effects on the volume of 

tourist travel, which in 1956 provided 15 percent of Haiti’s 

earned dollar income. 

During the past three years the United States has made 
available more than $30 million in loans and grants for pro- 
grams of relief and economic development in Haiti. The ex- 
tent to which we believe we can give further assistance will 
depend upon the need for the assistance which can be demon- 
strated and upon Haiti’s ability to utilize such aid effectively. 
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In addition to the question of stability, both of these factors 
are dependent upon such considerations as good adminis- 
trative practices and sound planning. 


Q. What is the official position of the United States 
in respect to the situation in Guatemala? Will 
the United States continue its large-scale eco- 
nomic aid program to Guatemala regardless of 
the eventual outcome of the political struggle? 
Does the Department see any evidence of Com- 
munist manipulation of events in Guatemala? 


A. The United States is following political developments in 
Guatemala with the closest interest, and it maintains normal 
diplomatic relations with the Government of President Guil- 
lermo Flores Avendafio. New presidential elections have been 
set for January 19, 1958, when, it is to be hoped, the Guate- 
malan people will be able to select the man of their choice 
for a six-year term of office. 

The economic aid and technical assistance programs of the 
United States in Guatemala have been successful and are con- 
tinuing normally. We constantly review these programs, and 
modifications in them may be made from time to time, follow- 
ing consultations between the two governments. Obviously 
when Guatemala reaches the point where further aid is un- 
necessary, we would expect to terminate such aid. 

There is evidence that communists are trying to take ad- 
vantage of the present political situation by infiltration into 
existing Guatemalan organizations, along their usual subver- 
sive lines, and there have also been reports of the return of 
communist and pro-communist Guatemalans from abroad. If 
the country’s anti-communist element avoids fragmentation 
and dispersion of their political strength, the efforts of the 
pro-communist minority will presumably be thwarted. 


Q. Since this is the first opportunity we have had 
to talk with you since you assumed your post as 
Assistant Secretary for Latin American Affairs, 
would you care to comment on any of the many 
problems facing you in this post, or on any such 
long-range policies as you are putting into effect, 
or plan to put into effect? 


A. First, I would like to thank the editors of the Latin- 
American Report for this opportunity to make known the 
views of the Department of State concerning the relations of 
the United States of America with our neighbors to the 
South. 

Of course, we have pending problems with certain countries 
in this area, but that is to be expected. What is important is 
that Loth sides generally are approaching the solution of 
these problems in a frank and friendly fashion. As I have 
noted previously in public announcements, the inter-American 
family of nations is distinguished particularly not only by a 
feeling of being good neighbors and good partners but also 
by a sense of spiritual kinship built on good faith. On such a 
basis, none of these problems is impossible of solution; some 
are only more difficult to settle than others. I have no dra- 
matic, rabbit-from-a-hat policies to offer, nor do I feel such 
are necessary. This is not to imply that I think United States 
policy toward Latin American is so perfect that it can remain 
static and does not merit attempts at refinement or improve- 
ment. 

What I am convinced of, however, is that the fundamental 
set of principles presently guiding the inter-American com- 
munity are by far the best yet devised for the establishment 
of a mutually acceptable basis of regional international co- 
operation. These principles are essentially: (1) the recog- 
nition of the sovereign equality of states; (2) the duty to 
settle disputes by peaceful means; (3) the doctrine of non- 
intervention by one state in the internal affairs of another. 
On this set of principles, I believe that the peoples of the 
Americas can go forward together to achieve both individual 
and collective well-being and spiritual progress in a climate 
of peaceful interdependence. 


Latin American Report, October 1957 
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(INCLUDES DINERS’ CLUB NEWS. 1 YR. SUBSCRIPTION SIXTY CENTS) 
card holder assumes individual responsibility with company applicant 


signature of i applicant 





signature of executive 


authorizing company account title. 





| DINERS’ CLUB 410 Int'l Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 
] FOR OFFICE USE 
full name. 

l 

1 home address. city. state. 

home phone. rent home. own home. years. 

company name. nature of business. 

1 address city. state. 

business phone. years with above firm. position. 

bank. branch. treguiar OO nw 
special OF wn 

1 charge accounts at savings Of > 

if new account, check here () . . . if addition to existing account, show number. 4 

! COMPANY ACCOUNT PERSONAL ACCOUNT PERSONAL ACCOUNT = 

1 CHECK ONE ONLY 6 biti to office address () ill to office address [) bill to home address () < 

$5.00 annual membership fee: enclosed (1) bill me F) 
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A farsighted policy of encouraging private investment capital has 
brought Venezuela to a peak of prosperity. Cooperation of governmént 
and private industry has helped bring about a vigorous growth in domes- 


tic manufacturing and the highest per capita income in South America. 


Other reasons why industry prospers in dynamic Venezuela lie in the 
nation’s vast natural resources, population growth, favorable tax rates, 


a good supply of labor, and a strategic location for foreign trade. 


Helping supply dependable electric service for the growth of the country 
is the job of Compaiiia Anonima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela, a private 
electric company serving 11 communities, including a part of Caracas, 
the nation’s capital. Matching the rapid growth of its service area, the 


company’s sales of electricity have increased 530 per cent since 1945. 


Compaiiia Anonima Luz Electrica de Venezuela 


APARTADO 9279 — CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on the advan- 
tages Venezuela offers your business, 
write President, Cia. Anodnima Luz 
Eléctrica de Venezuela 
or contact 

Area Development Department, Amer- 
ican & Foreign Power Company Inc. 
Two Rector Street — New York 6, N. Y. 








